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PERSIAN PACT MAY 
NOT END TENSION 


R. FOOT and Gen. Head—symbolical extremities of our 
united body politic—returned from Persia without being 


allowed to visit Azerbaijan. 


Independently they reported that 


Qavam, the Persian Premier, told them that the removal of the 


What price friendship | 


with Russia? 
TWO LABOUR M.P.s DEBATE THE BARRIERS 


HEN CHALLENGED BY MICHAEL FOOT TO EXPLAIN WHY THE 
LABOUR GOVERNMENT WAS ALMOST ALWAYS WRONG AND 


IN MATTERS OF 


FOREIGN POLICY, MR. K. ZILLIACUS REITERATED THE “ METICU- 
LOUSNESS” OF RUSSIA “ ACTING WITHIN HER RIGHTS.” 


These two Labour MPs debated 
excitedly for more than two hours 
Jast Friday—amid frequent interrup- 
tions from a crowded Kingsway Hall 
audience—the answer to the question 
“ What Hinders British-Soviet Friend- 
ship?” 

Mr. Zilliacus argued that Labour 
was continuing the foreign policy of 
the Tory Party. There had been no 
word of difference between Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Eden during the five years 
Coalition, which left the Tories today 
well satisfied with their work. He 
deplored the “ international bad man- 
ners on both sides ” displayed at the 
first UNO conference and regretted 
that with thie end of the war came the 
end of a common purpose. He wanted 
to see unity in the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, based on funda- 
mental socialist principles. 


Questionable procedure 


British procedure on Greece, Persia 
and Indonesia was questionable, as 
was Russia’s. He agreed that the 
elosed Russian system as compared 
with the free discussion in this coun- 
try was a real difficulty. Russia had 
violated a treuty by not withdrawing 
from Persia on the date specified 
<‘They are on their way out” he 
added after an interrupter insisted 
that the Russians were still in Persia. 
He went on: 

“Tam more indignant about my 
government than other  people’s 
government; probably because I 
expect more from my own govern- 
ment.” 

In a large part of Europe there was 
no hope of democracy except through 
a period of dictatorshop. Left-wing 
dictatorship had within it the seeds of 
alemocracy whisreas the Right-wing 
had not. It was irrelevant to cite our 
Parliamentary system where it did 
not exist. 

He concluded, vigorously: “ The 
tragedy of politics is that you are not 
judged by the quality of your inten- 
tions but by the consequences of your 
actions.” 

Immediately Michael Foot began to 
reply there was a general disturb- 
ance. “TI know you have come to 


THE GOLD RUSH 


Baer new deposits of gold have just been | 


_. discovered in South Africa. They are 
unlikely to add to the real wealth of the 
world; they may do mankind grave injury. 
Gold cannot feed the starving, and the hungry 
millions of Europe and Asia should be the 
first concern of all. 


Yet the gold rush is on and perhaps poor 


treasurers, faced with a deficit, who Itgbour- | 


iously collect small sums for great purposes 
they have at heart, may feel like the daughter 
cof a financial magnate who had piled up a 
million and a hit. She wanted her dad to let 
her and her poor suitor have the hit go they 
could live happily ever after. One is tempted 
to think one cuuld carry on, so nicely with a 
few of the nuggets from Bloemfontein. But 
easy money is a delusion and Charlie Chaplin 
did well to lampoon the Klondyke Gold Rush. 
The gold we care about most of all is that 
of honest and devoted souls, the treasure of 
felluwship in common service. Who has not 
discovered it? Of one of our friends it was 
said *‘ she has a heart of gold.” and of another 
that his life was “pure gold.’ This weekend 
we have rediscovered such veins of gold in 
the rows of friends before us at the AGM. 
Sharing these riches we do not fear the failure 
uf contributions—be they but in copper to our 
Headquarters Fund. The nates, like the nug- 
gets, can look after themselves. 
MAUD ROWNTREE. 
CORDER CATCHPOOL. 
Joint Treasurers. 
Contributions to Headquarters Fund since 
April 19: £8 6s. 6d. Year’s total to date: 
£203 9s. 5d. 
Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
“‘ Headquarters Fund,” to the Treasurers at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1 


hear a row; that’s what you paid 
for. But you have to learn to listen.” 
Eventually he managed to calm the 
meeting and proceeded with a con- 
structive Jevel-headed argument. 

~ No-one can fail to recognise ” said 
Foot “that the future of the world 
very largely depends on the establish- 
ment of good relations between this 
country and the Soviet Union. I am 
here to defend the main attitude of 
the British Labour Government to- 
wards the Soviet Union.” 

When Michael Foot asked 
whether Mr. Bevin was always wrong 


there were loud shouts of “ Yes” 
from the body of the hall. 
He then asked pointedly: “ Does 


Mr. Zilliacus believe that unity of 
Socialists and Communists in Ger- 
many should be imposed by force?” 
To give emphasis to his question 
Michael Foot recalled that some 
German Socialists in the Russian zone 
had been sent back to the Buchenwald 
concentration camp. 

“JT do not know whether they want 
fusion or not but let them choose it 
freely. We have the right here to 
meet and they should have the same 
right in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many.” 

Michael Foot agreed that the insist- 
ence of the US om retaining the secret 
of the atom bomb was a grave cause 
for suspicion. But although Mr. 
Churchill approved of American 
policy in the Commons before Mr. 
Attlee left for the United States the 
Labour Government had changed that 
policy by a proposal that a UNO 
commission should go into the whole 
question—with the support of Russia. 


America ignored 


“ Thi2 enemy the Soviet Union fears 
is not this country but the US.” He 
added that America had not been 
blasted with Miscow propaganda in 
the last nine months as had _ the 
Labour Government in Britain. 

Russia had expanded her military 
power, had made an enormous acqui- 
sition of territorial rights in Fin- 
land, Poland, the Balkans and the 

Fast East “most of it by force or 

the threat of force.” Meanwhile 

Labour Britain in India “ proposed 

the biggest abdication in British 

history.” 

Mr. Bevin had also made specific 
proposals for the international con- 
trol over thie waterways of Europe in 
order to help in xeconstruction but 
this was turned down by the Soviet 
Union, 

“Millions of people want planning 
without dictatorship” concluded 
Michael Foot. “They want better 
conditions without a cast-iron censor- 
ship; thev want socialism without a 
secret police.” 

At this point amid loud and long 
applause mingled with a few audible 
“boos” a sharp .report stilled the 
meeting momentarily as if a shot had 
been fired—but it was only the bulb 
of a press photographer’s flash-lamp! 


P.P.U. AGM Reports 


ULL reports of the PPU Annual 
General Meeting appear on inside 
pages, 

The discussions on reports are given 
on page 2, and on the back page 
appears a summary of the discus- 
sions on policy. 

(The report of .the discussion on the draft 


statement from the Immediate Issues Commit- 
tee is held over until next week.) 


Persian question from the UNO 
agenda would deprive him of “a 
most important card” in his 
dealings with Russia. Three 
days later he joined in the 
Russian request that it should 


be removed from the agenda. 
Now Prince Firouz, on behalf of 
the Persian Premier, denies that the 
words were spoken. “There must 
have been,” he says, “ some misunder- 
standing.” Perhaps there was: but 
only in the sense that the words may 
have been spoken “ Off the record.” 
What is evident is that Qavam was 
indiscreet and has been called to heel. 


Brutal intervention 


MNHAT bears out Mr. Foot’s judg- 


ment on the whole affair: 

“In the rough contest of power politics 
the Russians have won a notable victory in 
Persia. It is better to face the fact than to 
court disaster in blinkers. 

No one can object to the Russian claim for 
at. oil concession. No one can object to their 
desire to see a friendly government and a 
friendly Parliament in Persia. But, equally, 
no one can disguise the methods by which 
these objectives have bgen achieved. 

They have been avhieved by direct, flagrant, 
and often brutal intervention in the affairs 
of another country. 

They have been achieved by the plain, un- 
denied breach of a treaty.” (Daily Herald, 
April 26.) 

Russia could easily have got her oil 
concessions by open agreement with 
Persia and with ther Allies. She 
deliberately preferred the brutal 
method. That is the ominous thing. 
Certainly she thereby achieved a gqod 
deal miore than the precious oil-con- 
cessions. She discredited Britain and 
USA; and she discredited UNO. She 
has spread throughout thiz Middle 
East the belief that the mailed fist of 
Russia is vastly more effective than 
the legality of Britain or USA or the 
United Nations. 


Little margin 


TPHOSE results must seem to Mos- 
cow cheap at the price. The 
price is the creation of a tension such 
that the outcome would, in ordinary 
circumstances, be war. Ajre the cir- 
cumstances now extraordinary enough 
to make that outcome as uncertain? 
This is a question not of what cne 
desires, but what will be. If Russia 
stops there, the tension may reiax. 
If she begins to apply ithe saine 
squeeze to Turkey, to reach out after 
the Dodecanese and Tripolitania, the 
tension may become explosion. There 
is very little margin in which Britain 
can give way niow without being 
forced to give a great deal more. 


‘vawine the line 
WITHDRAWAL from the Middle 


_East, withdrawal from the 
Mediterranean, withdrawal from 
Europe—these are a logical sequence. 
If the average Englishman—the man 
who voted the Labour government 
into power—is going to accept the lot, 
well and good. But since it means a 
Ciommunist-controlled Europe: totali- 
tarianism up to the English channel 
and the Atlantic, I doubt whether the 
average Englishman will accept the 


lot. The line will probably be drawn , 


somewhere—quite suddenlyyand_il- 
logically, as it was drawn in the case 
of Poland in 1939. 

That is what I dread. That is why 
I think there iis a strong national case 
for, an_ absolutely explicit foreign 
policy based upon complete with- 
drawal: a genuinely pacifist foreign 
policy. Ultimately. the issue is be- 
{ween non-resistance ta totalitarian- 
ism and atomic war. I don’t think 
it’s an easy choice for the ordinary 
man. But the i:aportant thing is 
that it should be presented to him 
honestly, and that he should be made 
to face it as soon as possible. 


Conscience and impulse 

UT a policy of complete with- 

drawal from power politics is not 
one for immediate application, as I 
will try to show. It should take the 
form of a definite proposal by Britain 
of a voluntary, disarmed association 
of democratic socreties, and the 


Observer’s 


Commentary 


definite announcement of her willing- 
ness immediately to enter a confer- 
ence of thes2 nations for progressive 
disarmament. 

That does not answer the question: 
what is Britain to do now? Do we 
allow the Jugoslavs simply to swipe 
Trieste, for example, or make a pre- 
sent of the Ruhr to somebody? The 
fact is that, in so far as this country 
has developed a corporate moral con- 
science, its conscience impels it to try 
to succour democracy ‘in Western 
Europ2, and not to withdraw and 
leave a vacuum fior Communist pene- 
tration. 

There I ean only suggest that we 
stand firm, for the time being, and 
take our duties with a far greater 
moral seriousness than we havz taken 
them so far. It is shocking that 
British officers in Germany (see the 
New Statesman, Ap. 26) should buy 
all they need and more with cigarettes 
and save all their pay. Our army of 
occupation should behave like an in- 
corruptible and sympathetic civilian 
police: giving a practical demonstra- 
tion of democracy. 


Fatal prospect 


THE immediate disarmament of 
Britain would be a kind of 
treachery to Western Europe. But 
that does not prevent it from being 
elearly put forward as the end at 
which we aim, and towards which we 
are prepared to advance even now. 
We must explicitly renounce the not 
unnatural, but nevertheless fatal 
policy, of creating an armed associa- 
tion of Western democracies. That 


(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


AUSTRIAN DIET 
MAY DROP TO 
230 CALORIES 


It is too late to load food in the 
USA if starvation in Austria is 
to be avoided. 


rps statement by Col. John 

Hynes, UNRRA acting chief 
in Austria, gives some sense of the 
desperate urgency of the situa- 
tion. Food must go, nearer at 
hand, from Europe, or by the 
diversion of ships NOW on the 
high seas. 

On May 25 military supplies 
available for the Austrian civil 
population will be exhausted. In 
the past UNRRA has bought from 
the allied armies about 114,000 
tons of food. UNRRA had hoped 
to supplement these purchases by 
imports to keep the diet level at 
1,200 calories. “Mr. La Guardia 
has announced that this is now 
impossible. 

From the end of May, unless 
new measures are taken Austrian 
civilians will have to rely on their 
own home production. 

THIS, IT IS STATED BY 
THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER 
OF FOOD WOULD PERMIT 
A DISTRIBUTION OF ONLY 
230 CALORIES <A DAY 
UNTIL THE SEPTEMBER 
HARVEST. 

A severe draught has 
back vegetable crops. 
would be no bread. 

Belsen rations dropped only to 
800 calories. 


held 
There 


x 


“These facts,” said The Times, 
April 29, “ have not yet been made 
known to the Austrian people ... 
Suggestions haye been heard 
that, since relief must come at 
once and on the spot, the allied 
troops might he ready to forego 
at least a small part of their 
rations for those on whom they 
are billeted.”’ 
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SPIRITUAL HEIRS 


N a recent broadcast in the 

series “‘The Challenge of 
our Times” Professor Bernal 
made a remarkable statement. 
He said that the danger to peace 
came from those who desired to 
defend “the values of Western 
‘vilization,” and that these 
were the spiritual heirs of the 
Nazis. 


In his pamphlet: “ Leaving them 
to their Fate: the Ethics of Starva- 
tion,” Mr. Victor Gollancz pleads that 
Britain should act on three principles 
(1) to make the very maximum con- 
tribution in our power to the relief of 
suffering wherever it may occur (2) 
in allocating our help to make the 
criterion the degree of need, and 
nothing else whatever (3) to recog- 
nize, strictly within the context of, 
and subject to the limitations imposed 
by, the second proposition, that we 
have a special obligation to Germany. 


Mr. Gollancz rightly urges that this 
js more than,a matter of self-interest. 
It is @ matter of fundamental 
morality; of making possible a peace. 
ful world. And he continues: 

“Finally, it is legitimate to speak, not of 
self-interest, but of the preservation of our 
Western values. I am a more passionate 
socialist tvan I ever was: but the essential 
battle today is not between capitalism and 
mere socialism as such, but between the liberal 
or Christian ethic—based on respect for the 
human personality, issuing in kindness, and 
demanding freedom of conscience and exprese- 
jon—and totalitarianism in all its forms. If 
the whole of Germany succumbs again to 
totalitarianism, by whatever name it may be 
called, there will be the gravest danger of 
all Europe succumbing; and if all Europe, 
then perhaps the whole world. We have to 
fight this danger, not, God forbid, with atom 
bombs, but with the weapons of the spirit.” 

Mr. Gollancz’s words illuminate Pro- 
fessor Bornal’s, not to their advan- 
tage. He upholds the values of 
Western civilization. They are (he 
believes) summed up in the liberal or 
Christian ethic, based on respect for 
the human personality, issuing in 
kindness, and demanding freedom of 
conscience and expression; and_ the 
essential battle today is between these 
values and totalitarianism jn all its 
forms. There’s the snag. 


It is because the values of Western 
Civilization are equally opposed to 
Communism and to Fascism that Pro- 
fessor Bernal denounces those who 
uphold them as enemies of peace and 
the spiritual heirs of the Nazis, They 
are the enemies of peace because they 
oppose the spread of Communism in 
Europe; they ane the spiritual heirs 
of the Nazis because the Nazis also 
opposed the spread of Communism in 
Europe. Any one who opposes Com- 
munism is, for professor Bernal, an 
enemy of peace, and indeed no better 
than a Nazi. 


This naive, and grotesquely false, 
picture of the European reality is all 
too familiar nowadays. It is the pic- 
ture pertinaciously sky-written by 
Moscow propaganda. The war was 
the war of Communism against Fas- 
ecism in which Communism was Vit- 
torious. It is conveniently forgotten 
that the fight against Germany was 
waged by Britain and America for 
democracy and liberty against dicta- 
torship and totalitarianism; and that 
unless America and Britain had 
waged that war, Russia would have 
been beaten. as surely as Britain 
would have been beaten without 
American and Russian help. That 
an English professor should now turn 
on those who defended the values of 
Western civilization against the 
Nazis, and describe them as enemies 
of peace and successors of the Nazis, 
is a plain case of “ the treason of the 
clerks.” 

_ Behind it all is the corrupt concep- 
tion of science which Professor Bernal 
holds. He idolizes the dictatorship of 
USSR because it applies “ science” to 
human affairs—because it treats the 
living body of society, composed of 
millions of individual human beings, 
with thi same unconcern as the 


research chemist in his laboratory 
treats insentient matter. Of such a 


conception of science one can only say 
as Voltaire said of the ruthless re- 
ligicn of his day: “ Eecrasez linféme!” 


Ninth P.P.U. A.G.M. 


Saturday’s Discussions 


THE PAST YEAR’S WORK 


IS REVIEWED 


Reports on Service and Conscription referred back .°. Stuart Morris 
succeeds Dr. Alex Wood .-. Applause for 


HEN THE NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE PEACE 


PLEDGE UNION BEGAN AT 


FRIENDS HOUSE, LONDON, ON 


SATURDAY, IT WAS ANNOUNCED THAT STUART MORRIS HAD 


BEEN ELECTED NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


ALEX WOOD, WHO HAS STEERED 
YEARS. 
N a brief address early in the pro- 
ceedings, which he described as 
his swan song, Dr, Alex Wood, the 
Tetiring chairman, said that although 
he had not exactly been silent he had 
not inflicted a speech on each of the 
previous six AGMs at which he had 


been in the chair. 

“JT want to say how much I have valued 
the PPU for its diversity,’’ continued Dr. 
Wood, ‘“‘and I do wish to renew the plea 
that we should keep that character, and that 
we should tolerate the quite natural and 
healthy divisions among us and make them 
helpful and add to the richness of our fellow- 
ship. 

“It was just that nate of diversity which 
attracted me to the PPU. My specific witness 
is much closer to the witness of the FoR 
than to any general witness that the PPU 
is likely to give, but 1 preferred to be, at 


least for part of my pacifist career, in an 
organization some of whose members differed 
from me, often fundamentally.” 

We should guard against trying to swing 
the movement into any kiftd of superficial 
unity which ignored the witness of any of its 
constituents or made them fee] they were not 
appreciated or understood. 

Very great contributions had been made 
during the war, not merely by meetings and 
propaganda, but by bodies like the PSU and 
the human “ guinea pigs’? under Dr. Mel- 
Janby. 

For the future a very great deal depended 
on our relations with non-pacifist friends. 
The pacifist witness would not carry to the 
People outside unlesg we realize the integrity 
of those who differ from us fundamentally 
in this matter, and see the difficulties they 
have faced. 

We had to understand the position of men 
and women who, in 1939, felt they were faced 
with a choice between acquiescence in evil, 
and taking the only measures to resist it 
which they could take. They also had ques- 
tions they could not answer. and it was the 
possibility of getting alongside them in this 
that we ought to explore now. 


, Roy Walker’s:dismissal 


A RISING, out of \a request from 

Standing Orders Committee for 
more time to be allowed for the dis- 
cussion on Peace News, Reginald 
Reynolds said that in the report were 
expressions of opinion which had no 
direct bearing on our work. He 
urged that the three-minute limit on 
speeches be dropped. 

The meeting agreed that extra time be al- 
lowed on the Peace News report only. Later 
the meeting adopted a suggestion from Stand- 
ing Orders Committee that the discussion on 
PN should be given 90 minutes. 

Discussion arose immediately the AGM 
turned to the GENERAL SECRETARY’S 
REPORT. The passage concerned was that 
which reported that Roy Walker had been 


asked to terminate his work at Head Office. 

Moving its reference back, Bryan Anstey 
said he wanted Executive and National Coun- 
cil to offer Roy Walker his job back. A 
personal wrong had been done, and a wrong 
done to the mavement. 

After recalling Roy Walker’s service to the 
Movement and to the food relief cause, Bryan 
Anstey said he sometimes thought him wrong 
and differed from him often. The reason for 
his departure, it had been said, was that 
“friction arose around him.” It would arise 
around any man who had the cournge of his 
convictions. A man was employed to do a 
job and it had not been claimed that Roy 
had failed to do his, 

Gwynneth Anderson seconded the reference 
back, “ without making the slightest attempt,” 
as she put it ‘‘to weigh up the pros and 
cons of the case.” Whatever the difficulties 
involved, the methods which had been used 
to deal with them were not our methods. 
She urged that the opportunity should be taken 
to make a gesture of reconciliation 

Succeeding speakers said similar occasions 

! had arisen before, and a different form of 
procedure was needed. While sympathising in 
principle with the case which had been put 
forward, they had no details whatever of the 
conflict which had arisen, and the meeting 
could only come to a snap judgment. Could 
not an impartial commitice be appointed from 
the meeting to investigate the matter? 

John Morley said it had heen assumed that 
the decision had been taken by Council, but 
that in fact it had not been before Council. 
The mover and seconder of the reference back 

|} were right. Roy Walker had served the move- 

| ment faithfully and was being dismissed 
because of difficulties—mainly with one other 
member. 

Alan Eden-Green said many people were 
talking without knowing much about the mat- 
ter. He asked that the secretary should give 
his account. 

Sybil Morrison, speaking as a member of 
Council and one who had herself once been 
dismissed from PPU staff, said Executive 

had not been dictatorial in its decision. Coun- 
cil had in fact endorsed Executive’s decision. 
She felt the time had come for Roy Walker 
to be, not a member of etaff, but one who 
would help the PPU in other ways. 

Patrick Figgia (General Secretary) explained 
that ‘thot only did Executive give the matter 
very lengthy consideration over a consider- 
able period, but when it came to Council the 
“‘ previous question '’ was carried by 18 votes 
to &. 

He was quite aure there were times when 
Council should ask a member of Head Office 
staff to leave if it thought that work was not 
being done in the right spirit. Reconciliation, 
as between persons, did not necessarily come 
into such a decision. 

Frederick H.-U. Bowman said the decision 
was going to cause considerable uneasiness. 
The movement was short of men of ability 
and energy. It was not the first case of its 
kind, he said, 


IN SUCCESSION TO DR. 
THE UNION THROUGH THE WAR 


The new P.P.U. 


National Council 


MINHE eighteen nationally -elected 

members of the new PPU 
Council, in order of their return 
(by proportional representation) 
are: 


Alex Wood 

John Middleton Murry 
John Barclay 
Wilfred Wellock 
Sybil Morrison 
*Reginald Reynolds 
Nancy Browne 
Winifred Rawlins 
Humphrey Moore 
Frank Dawtry 
Michael Tippett 
Henry Hilditch 
Richard Lee 
Donald Port 
Minnie Pallister 
R. H. Le Messurier 
*Trefor Davies 
John Morley 

New members of Council are 
marked *. 

Alex Wood, chairman until this 
year replaces (in effect) Stuart 
Morris, the new chairman, who 
was a councillor last year. 


Bernard Taylor said that if they were satis- 
fied that the movement would collapse because 
a person left, then it should be closed down. 

The chairman, Dr. Alex Wood, suggested 
that people who were asking for all the facts 
were asking for something that was almost 
impossible, and certainly most inexpedient, to 
give at such a meeting. If people were con- 
vinced a mistake had been made they shoald 
support the reference back. The history of 
this case went back six or seven years and 
it would take up a great deal of time to give 
an adequate defence of the Council's action at 
that meeting. 

Bryan Anstey, replying, urged that the 
Council be given the opportunity to review the 
position. A mistake might well have been 
made. The AGM was the place at which 
wrongs could be righted. 

On a card vote being taken, the reference 
back was lost. Figures were: green cards 
(group delegates), 47 far reference back, 54 
against; white cards (individual members), 
124 for reference back, 148 against. 

The remainder of the Genera! Secretary's 
report was then considered.. Following are 
points from the discussion: 

Membership: Lilla Tansley reported that 
since the beginning of the year checking of 
the signatories’ file had continued. The “ live ”’ 
file, of members with whom they had had con- 
tact since 1942, now numbered 13,443, but 
this total would probably be increased when 
they came to check the Headquarters’ sub- 
scribers’ file. The meeting demonstrated by 
applause its appreciation of her work, 

Bookshop: Sybil Morrison acclaimed Hous- 
man’s as PPU’s success of the year, Jose 
Hallam called for recognition of John Bar- 
clay’s part in the venture, and Geoffrey Gilbert 
(manager) asked postal subscribers to the 
bookshop to appreciate the great difficulties, 
common to all the trade, in which it main- 
tained its service. Again the meeting showed 
its appreciation of the work of the Bookshop 
stall. < 

Library: The chairman voiced the move- 
ment’s indebtedness to Dr. A. K. Jameson, 
the honorary librarian. 

Public Action: On behalf of the Immediate 
Issues Committee, Stuart Morris outlined the 
basis envisaged for campaigning during the 
coming year, in which the chief points were: 
disarmament, world unity Parliament, a world 
cammission on the causes of war, recognition 
of right of subject peoples to control their 
own destiny, and radical change of policy 
towards Germany and Japan. 

Service: Arthur Collis outlined the present 
critical position of Pacifist Service Units, due 
to the fact that many key full-time members, 
who had been working on a subsistence basis, 
now had to leave. If this work, an essential 
part of the pacifist witness, was to continue, 
new financial suppert was needed immediately. 

Donald Port moved the reference back of the 
Service Committee section of the report, so 
that members could indicate that they felt 
that service work should have greater proml- 
nence. Pacifists, he said, must do more than 
inveigh against the causes of war on the 
street corner; they must get into society and 
understand how those causes operated in the 
life of ordinary people. ‘ 

The reference back was carried. 

Non-violence: It was announced that Roy 
Walker’s book on resistance in occupied Nor- 
way, was written and was heing published 
independently of the commitice’s work. 

Indian Freedom: It was announced that the 
Pritish Centre against Imperialism had now 
been reconstituted. and the PPU had two 
representatives on it. f 

No Conscription Council: Sydney Conbecr 
(Isle of Wight) moved the reference back of 
this section. It was important, he said, 
that the work through the NCC should be 
regarded as merely one channel, and that 
resistance to conscription should be in all 
the work we did. 

Leslie Whiskin (Bath) seconded. 

Eric Tucker, a member of the NCC (but 
not as a PPU representative) said it was an 
important issue. because a new decision to 
retain conscription would soon be taken un- 
less sufficiently strong opinion was marshalled 
against it. 

Michael Tippett, supporting the reference 
back, said the issue offered an opportunity of 
wetting agreement with many non-pacifists. 
We had the chance of stoppi-« something 


Housman’s 


that ought to be stopped, and should take it. 

Mayo Redding (Norwood) thought that a 
merely anti-conscription attitude was absurd. 
Conecription arose out of wider conditions, 
and we should seek to change those. 

The reference back was carried and the 
General Secretary's report was _ formally 
adopted. 

CBCO: Eric Tucker stressed the debt of 
gratitude awed by COs to Nancy Browne and 
Joe Brayshaw, who had left the Board's staff. 
The meeting showed its appreciation with a 
round of very warm applause. 

WRI: Runham Brown and Harold Bing 
described briefly the visits they had recently 
paid, together with Grace Beaton, to various 
European countries, describing the state of 
the war-resistance movement in the Scandina- 
vian countries and in Holland, Belgium and 
France. 

Stuart Morris asked that the PPU's grect- 
ings should go to all the WRI’s contacts, par- 
ticularly those just re-established after the 
war. He added that in this, the 25th anni- 
versary year of the International, appreciation 
and admiration should be shown of the devoted 
work of Grace Beaton and Runham Brown, 
which they had had to carry on sometimes 
by ‘“‘ underground "" methods. AGM’s applause 
showed its agreement, and the report was 
adopted. 


P.N. and its critics 


N thanking the retiring Chairman, 
Dr. Alex Wood, for his services 
to the Union during the past years, 
Stuart Morris said that “his chair- 
manship has never been challenged.” 
Dr. Wood had taken over at a very 
difficult time and the wisdom of the 
choice has been proved by his work 
in the successive years. Asked to put 
on record the thanks of this AGM 
everyone in the assembly rose to their 
feet and acclaimed Dr. Wood. 
Patrick Figgis then handed Dr. Wood 
a credit note for a book token account 
on behalf of National Council as 
acknowledgement “of a duty which 
time cannot efface and we cannot 
discharge.” 


Alex Wood said that what he had given he 
gave willingly and regretted only that it was 
not more. “I feel amply rewarded for any- 
thing I have done for the Union,” he added. 


PEACE NEWS’ REPORT.—Roy Walker 
moved the reference back, suggesting that 
critics of the editor had not been affarded 
fair opportunity of expressing their views to 
AGM. The rcport, he said, was a deliberate 
misstatement and misrepresentation of the 
Position of the critics, and quoted what he 
said at an earlier National Council meeting: 
“From the campaigning point of view the 
record of PN, particularly since J. M. M. has 
been editor, has been a black record.” 


In seconding the reference back Sydney 
Conbeer objected to the editor's censorship 
and the amount of space his articles occupied 
in PN. Reginald Reynolds took strong ex- 
ception to a reference in Observer’s Comment- 
ary based on a report in the ‘ yellow press.”’ 
This referred to Gandhi’s conduct as being 
‘‘ostentatious and artificial.” The editor ex- 
plained that this point had been privately 
cleared up with Reynolds. 


_ Donald Port said that the vote of canfidence 
in J. M. M. was vital if we were to do the 
job effectively during the next year or so. 


Michael Tippett supported the reference back 
though he was quite clear he wanted the 
present editor. He thought PN was bitter and 
that it should be directed to young people. 


“YI really do want to give up,” said the 
editor, in winding up, “I have felt the psycho- 
logical strain of the last years of editorship.” 
If the meeting were good enough to give him 
a vote of confidence he would still want to 
quit but would remain for six months. 
He had been most impressed by Michael Tip- 
pett’s criticism and confessed that he was in 
danger of being bitter. 


“It has always been perfectly clear to 
me that in the tast resort the possibility of 
pacifism depended upon the power of the 
individual to transcend his own egotism and 
his own individualism. If that is an im- 
possible transformation of the individual ip 
the ardinary commerce of life then pacifism 
is an impossible creed,” 


To critics of his view on Russia he said that 
he had never been able honestly to mitigate 
it “because it seems to me a matter of quite 
profound principle that a pacifist movement 
must be anti-totalitarian.”’ (Loud applause.) 

By a_ show of hands the reference back war 
defeated and a vote of confidence was easily 
carried, 

A proposal giving power to the Directors 
to amend the name of Peace News if desire@ 
was later agreed by AGM. 

TREASURERS’ REPORT.— Moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts Corder 
Catchpool] emphasized that we have to face 
a critical situation. Harold Bing, Brockweir, 
said that his group would like to see more 
Money spent on organizing propaganda and 
literature, etc., instead of administration. 

The reports were then agreed. 

_At this stage Stuart Morris formally occu- 
pied the chair and then put the reeommenda- 
tion of the National Council on the notice of 
alteration in constitution, which stated: ‘No 
member elected as National Chairman shal? 
hold that office for more than three ycars 
in succeesion.”” This was carried by AGM, 
to come up for ratification next year. 

In propvosing the Budget report Corder 
Catehpool said that we could not go on living 
on reserves. As requested the General Secre- 
tary gave details of the aalary minima for the 
staff at Dick Sheppard House. 

Auditors were then reappointed. 

An emergency resolution moved by Scott 
Bayliss was then agreed. It ran: 

“This AGM of the PPU welcomes the 
action of the government aimed at reducing 
grain consumption in this country as a 
contribution to the relief of starvation 
abroad. It urges its members and all men 
of goodwill to do all in, their power to 
reduce the appalling waste of bread of which 
this country is guilty.” ’ 
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NON-VIOLENCE AND 


Binks 


ELIATRED is in the air and Am- 
24% patient lovers of India will 
gladly take advantage of it, if they 
can, through violence, to further the 
cause of independence, That is wrong 
at any time and everywhere, but it is 
more wrong in a_ country where 
fighters for frelom have declared to 
the world that their policy is truth 
and non-violence. : i 

Those who believe in violence 
naturally will use it by saying: “ Kill 
your enemy; injure him and his pro- 
perty wherever you can, whether 
openly or secretly as necessity 
requires.” The result will be deeper 
hatred and counter-hatred, and ven- 
reance let loose on both sides. The 
recent war, whose embers have yet 
hardly died, loudly proclaims the 
bankruptcy of this use of hatred. It 
remains to be seen whether the so- 
called victors really have won or 
whether they have not depressed 
themselves in trying o depress their 
enemies. 

The use of non-violence 

Some philosophers of action in 
India improve upon the model and 
say, “ We shall never kill our enemy 
but we shall destroy his property.” 
Perhaps I do them an injustice when 
I call it “his property,” for the so- 
ealled enemy has brought no property 
of his own and what little 
brought he makes us pay for. There- 
fore what we destroy is really our 
own. Yet for the destruction too we 
have to pay, and it is the innocent 
who are made to pay. That is the 
implication of the punitive tax and all 
it carmes with it, 


A Plain Man 
should oppose 
CONSCRIPTION 


MPPHE only purpose of military con- 

scription is to defend one’s 
country. If military conscription 
will not enable this country to defend 
itself successfully it is nonsense. 

It is nonsense now. The next, inter- 
national war if it comes (which 
God, and Man, forbid!) will_ he 
fought with atomic bombs. What 
earthly security against an atomic 
bomb will military conscription give 
you? Why did the Japanese, with 
their mighty conseript army, capl- 
tulate the moment the atomic 
bombs had been dropped on_Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki? | Simply 
because they knew that it is im- 
possible to defend yourself aga‘nst 
atomic bombs. 

Military conscription is now become 
an outrage against elementary 
commonsense. As a means of 
national defence it is entirely 
obsolete. You might as well put 
up an umbrella against an air raid 
as employ military conscripuion to 
defend you in an atomic war, | 

Take a firm stand against military 
conscription. Whatever may have 
been its uses in the past, it is sheer 
lunacy now. 

And it is _an unpardonable waste, of 
the precious energies of the nation. 
In order to reconstruct this country 
and build a better society we need 
all the human energies w. have. 
To keep a million men permanently 
under arms, you require at least 
another million to equip and main- 
tain them. All that 1s sheer waste, 
at a time when we have nothing to 


spare. j 

Then think of the deterioration of a 
great conscript army which knows 
that neither now nor in any con- 
ceivable future will it have any- 
thing useful to do. Nobody knows, 
and nobody ever will know, how to 
train an army to defend Britain 
against atomic bombs. You might 
just as well train it to fight the 
battle of Waterloo all over again. 

When a million men are kept in idle- 
ness for purposes they know to be 
imbecile they will inevitably 
degenerate. Every man who is 
taken into the conscript army will 
be spoiled as a citizen. 

If you wish to serve your country from 
degeneration and eventual ruin— 
Reject Conscription! 


J. M. M. 
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by 
Mohandas K. Gandhi 


Non-violence in the sense of mere 
non-killing dees not appear to me, 
therefore, to be any improvement 
on the techiique of violence. It 
means slow torture, and when slow- 
ness becomes ineffective we shall 
immediately revert to killing and to 
the atom bomb, which is the last 
word in violence today. 

TOR such reasons I suggested 
in 1920 the use of non- 
violence and its inevitable twin com- 
panion truth for canalizing hatred 
into the proper channel. The hater 
hates not for the sake of hatred, but 
because he wants to drive away from 
his country the hated being or beings. 
He will, therefore, achieve his end as 
readily by non-violence as by violent 
means, 

For the past twenty-five years, 
willingly or unwillingly, the Congress 
has spoken to the masses in favour of 
non-violence as against violence for 
regaining our lost liberty. We have 
discovered through our progress that 
in the application of non-violence we 
have been able to reach the mass 
mind far more quickly and far_more 
extensively than ever before. Yet, if 
truth is told as it must be, our non- 
violent action has been half-hearted. 
Many have preached non-violence 
through the lips while harbouring 
violence in the breast. 


The unsophisticated mass mind has 
read the secret meaning hidden in our 
breasts and the unconscious reaction 
has not been altogether as it might 
have been. Hypocrisy has acted as 
an ode to virtue, but it could never 


Has the Bill to release con- 
* ditionally registered COs become 
law yet? 
Yes., The Royal Assent was given 
on March 26, and such COs in release 
groups 1 to 25 (inclusive) for men 
and 1 to 41 (inclusive) for women 
together with all married women with 
Tribunal conditions thave already 
been released. 


») How shall I be released from my 
“* Tribunal condition? 

You will receive a notice called a 
“release direction” from the 
Ministry of Labour telling you you 
are freed from your condition. In 
order to be certain of receiving your 
release when the time comes you 
should make sure that your present 
address appears on your postcard 
certificate of registration. The 
notices are sent out about a fortnight 
after the closing date for discharging 
both officers and men of the same 
release group from the Army, 


* How can I calculate my release 
* proup? 

The release groups of conditionally 
registered COs are based on their age 
and the length of time they have been 
conditionally registered for civil work 
by the Local or Appellate (but not 
the Advisory) Tribunal. This is the 
rule, whether or not you have always 
complied with your Tribunal con- 
dition, but registration for non-com- 
batant duties is not conditional 
registration. 

No time need be deducted for any 
periods you spent in prison, unless it 
was for a non-CO offence. But you 
can’t add on any time before you were 
given a Tribunal condition except 
time spent in the Forces (including 
the Non-Combatant Corps) or in the 
Merchant Navy, the Mercantile 
Marine or one of the Women’s Ser- 
vices, in each case since September 8, 
1939, and counting for pay. 

If your case hag no special] eomphi- 
cations of this kind, you can calculate 
your group number from the follow- 
ing formula: 

Count the number of months from Septem- 
ber, 1939, to the month you were conditionally 
registered (both inclusive) and divide by twa 
(if the result includes a half, take the number 
next above); add to this number the difference 


is one of 


INDIAN CRISIS 


take its place. So I plead now for 
non-violence and yet more non-vio- 
lenee. I do so not without knowledge, 
but with sixty years’ experience be- 
hind me. This is the critical moment, 
for the dumb masses ure starving, 
Present needs 
PPHERE are many ways to 
apply the canons of non- 
vivlence to the present needs of the 
country. The hypnotism of the INA! 
has cast its spell upon us. Netaji’s 2 
name is one to conjure with. His 
patriotism is second to none. (I use 
the present ‘tense intentionally.) His 
bravery shines through all his actions. 
He aimed high but failed. Who has 
not failed? Ours is to aim high and 
to aim well. It is not given to every- 
one to command success. 

My praise and admiration can go 
no further. I knew that his action 
was doomed to failure, and I would 
have said so even if he had brought 
his INA victorious to India, because 
the masses would not have come into 
their own in this manner. The lesson 
that Netaji and his army bring to us 
é self-sacrifice, unity irre- 
spective of class and community, and 
discipline. If our adoration will be 


1The Indian National Army, sponsored 
during the war by the Japanese for the avowed 
purpose of liberating India. Some 20,000 
Indian volunteers. joined it. 

2 Netaji is Hindese for ‘leader,’’ but in 
the present context it is being used, as hy 
millions of Indians, in reference to Subhas 
Chandra Bose, leader of the Indian Nationa) 
Army and of the puppet Indian government 
set up by the Japanese. Bose was reported hy 
the Japanese to have been killed in a plane 
erash while flying from Tokyo to Singapore. 
on August 19, 1945. Howédver, he is widely 
belicved to be still alive and to have gone 
underground. En this connection, Gandhi's 
deliberate reference to his use of the present 
tense in speaking of Bose is highly significant. 
Bose is highly regarded in India as a patriot, 
if misguided, and a demonstration on his 
fiftieth birthday touched off the riots in) Bom- 
bay in January. Ed., Fellowship. 
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The popular acclaim among 
Indians for the Japanese-spon- 
sored Indian National Army 
has demonstrably added a new 
factor to the context in which 
“non-violence” in India now 

appears. 

In this article, reprinted 
with acknowledgments from 
Fellowship, Mahatma Gandhi 
himself assesses the new situa- 

tion. 


* 


wise and discriminating, we will 
rigidly copy this trinity of virtues, 
but we will as rigidly abjure 
violence. 

TI woukl not have the INA man 
think or say that he and his ever can 
deliver the masses of India from 
bondage by force of arms. But if he 
is true to Netaji and still more so to 
the country, he will spend himself in 
teaching the masses, men, women, and 
children to be brave, self-sacrificing 
and united. Then we will be able to 
stand erect before the world. But if 
he will merely act the armed soldier, 
he will only lord it over the masses 
and the fact that he will be a volun- 
teer will not count for much. 


For that reason I welcome the de- 
claration made by Captain Shah 
Nawaz3 that to be worthy of Netaji, 
on having come to Indifn soil, he will 
act as a humble soldier of non-vio- 
lence in Congress ranks, 


3 Captain Shah Nawaz Khan, one of the 
three INA officers court-martialled in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay last November, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, a sentence 
later remitted. 


Peace News is open for the expression of all 
points of view relevant to pacifism. Articles 
in it, whether signed or unsigned, do not 
necessarily represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly organ. 
Nor does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply any endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertiaed. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Home: quarterly, &+. 84.; yearly, 128. 6 
Abroad: quarterly. 2 Od.; yearly, 108 84 


Eight questions on 


answered by 


GRAHAM WIGGS 
C.B.C.0. Secretary 


between the year 1894 and the year you were 
horn (by ordinary subtraction), and the result 
is your group number. 


EXAMPLE: If you were born on October 
1, 1914, and were conditionally registered on 
March 10, 1941, the number of months between 
September, 1939, and March, 1941, is 4 plus 
12 ples 3 equals 19. Half of 19 cquals 94. 
The nearest digit above 94 is 10. The dif- 
ference hetween 1894 and 1924 is 20. 10 plus 
29 equals 30, which ¢s your group number. 

If this is too much for -you, get a 
copy of our pamphiet the Release of 
COs (CBCO., 4d. post free) which 
contains a table showing how it’s 
done. Unfortunately there‘s no room 
ta reproduce it here! 


Dates of release 


What are the dates when the 

“later groups of COs will be re- 
leased from their conditions? 

Unofficial and very approximate 


dates for men are as follows: Group j 


26, May 21; Group 27, June 7; Group 
28, June 15; Group 29, June 21; 
Group 380, June 29. 

Group 31, July 5; Group 32, 
July 16; Group 33, July 27; Group 34, 
Aug. 9; Group 35, Aug. 20; Group 36, 
Aug. 31, : 

Group 387, Sept. 15; Group 38, Sept. 
ae Group 39, Oct. 10; and Group 40, 
ct, 21. 


D Can I be released earlier than 

"that? 

Yes, if you would be eligible for a 
Class B release from the Army. For 
the most part this will benefit COs 
who want to go back to teaching. 

6 If I am a teacher, what should I 

“do to get back tp the profession 
before I’m normally due for release 
with my group? 

Write to me at the CBCO for a copy 
of the Ministry of Education’s Form 
30 RNS, with a copy of The Release 
of COs explaining the Scheme for 
“out of turn” welease of teachers. 
But it won’t be much good your apply- 
ing if your group is due for release in 
the next six weeks or two months. 


RELEASE 


~ If I am released from my con- 
* dition, can I leave my war-time 
job and take the new one I can go to? 
It all depends. You may still be 


subject to labour controls notwith- 
standing your release. If you are in 
“essential work” or have been 
directed under Regulation 58A vou 
must get the consent of the National 
Service Officer before leaving. 


And in other cases you may need 
an Introduction (“green”) Card to 
go to the particular job you want to 
take. But there are a lot of excep- 
tions to the necessity for a green card 
all explained in our pamphlet. 


; I have not got a condition of 
registration at all; what is my 
position? 

Sorry, old chap. —™v space is up 
now. You’d better write to me and 
I'll send you the Release of COs with 
any further information you want. 
And that goes for any other CO who 
ae wants advice or is looking for 
a job. 


To the great relief of all concerned 


The Release of C.0.s 


Is now on sale 
(3d.; by post 4d.) 


C.B.C.0., 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 


HOUSMAN’S 


THE DARK FOREST 
Ethel Mannin, 9s. 6d. 
THE NATURE OF METAPHYSICAL 
THINKING 
Dorothy Emmet, t0s. 6d. 
CITY DEVELOPMENT 
Lewis Mumford, 8s. 6d. 


RICKSHAW BOY 
Lau-Shaw, 10s. 6d. 


OEDIPUS AT COLONUS 
Trans, by R. C. Trevelyan, 3s. od, 


124 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.1I. 
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WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR “THE BRITISH TRADITION’? 
but LEOPOLD HUGHMAN warns us 


PERCY REDFERN discerns 


THE SPRING TIME 
OF PEACE 


SOCIALIST poet of fifty 
years ago saw imperial 
Britain going abroad with 
“ Bible in one hand, bludgeon in 
the other.” Violence was viewed 
then as generated by the weal- 
thy. They controlled organized 
power. Their governments were 
responsible for invading Egypt, 
dominating India, coercing Ire- 
land, putting down strikes at 
home and ignoring the unem- 
ployed. And they supported 


religion. 

Even the1 democracy was not stain- 
less. Even then ‘an ex-Radical led 
the South African War, and conquest, 
with éts “ methods of barbarism,” was 
-ndorsed in the “ Khaki Election ” by 
a popular vote. But that was still 
imperialism. What the world suffers 
from today is more dangerous because 
more idealistic popularization of in- 
tolerant force. It suffers, indeed, 
from force on force, a junction of the 
old and the dynamic new. 

In our dark new era the fresh ele- 
ment arose perhaps most definitely 
on that disregarded day of January 
1918, when Lenin’s soldiers suppressed 
the Russian Constituent Assembly. 
Violence for mass ends began and 
prospered. It prospered in the con- 
fiscation of lands, the civil war, the 
liquidation of classes, the purges and 
executions. There was set up an 
object lesson on how to gain power 
for the most exalted mass aims by 
organizing and directing a ruthless 
suppression of all less immediately 


“The Fabric of Europe” 


In the debate in the House of 
Lords last week on Germany and 
Eiopeay Security Lord Strabolgi 
said e— 
is think the great problem of 

Germany is not federalism or 
partition or centralization, but 
whether that country can survive 
economically at all. The accounts I 
get and which no doubt your Lord- 
ships also get from our own British 
zone are simply horrifying. The 


economic fabric of the country has | 


been destroyed. If these things are 
allowed to go on the results will be 
appalling for the whole of Europe.” 

Stressing the importance of pre- 
venting a recrudescence of German 
militarism he added: “On the other 
hand, you have to avoid a further 
weakening of the whole economic 
fabric of Europe, and for the econo- 
mic fabric of Europe a working 
Germany, a producing Germany, and 
above all, a coal-producine Germany, 
is absolutely essential.” 
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popular leaders and less apparently 
desirable plans. 

As we know, the teaching was 
practised in Italy, first for a similar 
revolution, and then, for the old, im- 
perial purposes. Subtly the fascist 
revolution mingled the new and old. 
Since the powerful victors of 1918 
had taken from the defeated, Italy, 
the poor relation, would become a 
possessor, in the name of the Italian 
people. And fascist Italy would use 
the same instrument of enforced 
unity; the bundle of rods bound to- 
gether was the name and symbol. 
How direct a lesson for defeated and 
despoiled Germany! Under a leader 
from the working people, inspired by 
their religious discontent, there, too, 
“have-not”. should be  unitedly 
changed into “have,” by extending 
the arts of liquidating and dominat- 
ing in the name of the people, for 
their standard of living and national 
power. 


MPPHE climate of Britain is 
mild. Normally, it does not 
run to extremes. But we are now 
under the influence of violent feeling 
from Left and Right, and how dan- 
gerously we have forsaken moderate 
ways! To check the smashing blud- 
geon. there is some but all-too-little 
pacific effort. Still, we can be liberal 
toward India; but the ancient, de- 
structive urge to get rid of a potential 
or actual military, naval and trade 
rival is only reinforced by the Left 
passion for proscribing even expres- 
sions of opinion when these are or 
were violently hostile to violence from 
the Left. Both these hates Germany 
has brought upon herself—and both 
now injure us! 


| Can Britain be free if Germany is 

enslaved? We need peace, trade, an 
end to the endless shortages. Yet we 
make no peace, not even with the 
Italy which has been for three years 
oniour side. Germany we hold as con- 
quered and partitioned. We cannot 
feed her towns; yet we have agreed 
to the taking away of the lands which 
did. Seventy millions of the most 
industrially efficient people in Europe 
we forbid to help satisfy the erying 
j wants on a hungry world. Many 
| millions more we with the USA simi- 
larly shackle in Japan. 


Our unexampled victory continues 
| conscription; our unexampled bomb- 
ing has created latent terror in the 
world. Of what effect now is the 
| political reasonableness and gentleness 
| that we developed as a detached, 
civilian nation? While our Left fails 
to moderate military and economic 
domination, and our Right is as ready 
as the Left to assist one Totalitarian- 
ism by specially penalising its rival, 
we desert the virtues that were our 
own. 

No man by taking thought can 
change winter into Spring. If history 
is to be meaningless, with no divine 
movement within it, our hopes will in- 
deed be sterile. But we cannot look 
back without feeling that the follies 
and miseries are not all. 


BEFORE my eyes now a 
aS. myriad new leaves are un- 
afraid of wind and sun. Here and 
there are springtime flowers. Bird 
and bud, a multitude of single, joyous 
exertions makes a season of joy. Is it 
merely a going wound and coming 
back to winter? No! We feel, in- 
stinctively, a purpose in it, a fruit of 
time. It 1 a parable for us. 

Hateful or civil, innumerable 
thoughts and actions bring war or 
peace. They have their own vitality, 
but also they accord with or obstruct 
the larger course. Utterly muddled 
to our eyes, that course must now be 
toward peace. Though humanity 
must go through new dark ages they 
will not stay dark. If only we ab- 
stain from ideas and aims of violence, 
and from siding with the violent, we 
contribute. If we permit ourselves to 
have no enemies, political or private, 
we do more, whatever our rebellion 
against wrong. : 

And to stand first for equality of 
place and rights at all times for all 
men and peoples, is to do more still. 
So, ready for the Spring, we unfold 
each his tiny leaf, 


that we are now 


On Thin lee 


sh WO German friends of mine 
~-one a university Jecturer 
and the other an undergraduate— 
were recently talking about the world 
situation in general, and the European 
situation in particular and comparing 
their reactions to it. Both of them, 
though very different in their views 
in some respects, were of one mind 
in feeling a growing sense of frustra- 
{ion through partaking of the nor- 
mality of life in this country, with 
the knowledge that a great part of 
the world was in a state of chaos and 
disintegration. 


Everything was so normal, here, by 
comparison, that it was almost like 
an Alice-in-Wonderland world which 
would vanish at any moment. They 
both felt as if they were walking on 


“A PASSION FOR | 
HUMAN VALUES” 


ALL schemes for keeping peace 
“. are immensely important but 
they are all literally worthless 
unless men and women become 
the kind of people who want to 
kéep the peace, ; 

“We must adhere passionately 


to our traditions of western 
values. The best of these is re- 
spect for human personality, 


from which all the rest are de- 
rived. The reason why the pre- 
servation of western values is so 
tremendously important today is 
because there is a force in the 


world which stands for the 
opposite—the Soviet Union. 
“We have to show in our 


treatment of Germany as fierce a 
passion for our Liberalism and 
our Christianity as Hitler showed 
for his ethic and as the Commun- 
ists show for theirs. Is our way 
of life not as good as the barbar- 
ism of Hitler and the ruthless 
expediency of what today is called 
Communism ? 

—Victor Gollancz, at a Federal 
Union meeting in London. 


thin ice, which was on the point of 
breaking; and the people of this 
country were walking on this ice, too, 
little realizing the danger of their 
predicament. 


And we are on thin ice, and the 
sooner we realize it the better for us 
and the rest of the world. Before the 
war we did at least have some solid 
foundation for our national well- 
being, even though that foundation 
was reinforced with imperialism. But 
now, that foundation, which seemed so 
solid and secure in the days of 
Victoria, has gone: the earthquake- 
shocks of war have reduced it to dust. 
And in the midst of this dust lies 
the tangled wreckage of the imperial- 
ist reinforcement. 


“ Splendid isolation ” 


Before the period of “ crises ” in the 
late thirties, there was perhaps some 
justification for the man-in-the-street 
without political awareness to be 
deceived into thinking that the British 
Empire could go merrily on its way 
and ignore the rest of the world— 
which didn’t matter much, anyway. 
Fleet Street fed, he lapped up the 
slops of ‘splendid isolation,” little 
realizing that they were poison to his 
system. 


Bor the dreadful thing is, 
that after all the experi- 
ence of the last eight years, a great 
majority of people in this country 
want to “carry on as usual” and 
let other peoples get on as best they 
can. Perhaps Iam unduly pessimistic: 
but what evidence is there to the con- 
trary? People in this country are not 
cruel or hardhearted, as they do 
generally respond to a_ situation 
which shouts at them for kindness 
and fairness: they are indifferent, 
and, what is worse, like to remain 
indifferent. What an incredibly small 
proportion of the population volun- 
teered to have its rations cut to help 
the starving; but how well people 
respond to the appeal to help when 
the idea hits them that we and the 
suffering are brethren in that we are 
mutually dependent on each other! 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 


Yet most people have no “ concern” 
—to use the Quaker expression—for 
the suffering of mankind: their con- 
cern ig to get back to “ peace-time ” 
standards 

Little do they realise how impos- 
sible this is. Its mind distracted by 
hysterical headlines proclaiming the 
evil that other men do, the Great 
British Public says to itself, like 
Little Jack Horner, “ What a good 
boy am I!” and goes on eating its 
“pudding and pie.” The Great BP, 
moreover, reading in somewhat 
smaller headlines of the chaotic state 
of affairs in many other parts of the 
world, prides itself in our “nor- 
mality,” oblivious of the fact that 
this very “normality” is in itself 
abnormal in the world of today. It 
is we, the comparatively secure, com- 
fortable and well-fed, who are the 
abnormal people of the world. 

That should make us conscience- 
stricken: if it did, our position would 
be the less precarious. For then, and 
only then, would we realize the tre- 
mendous responsibility that our very 
state of relative freedom and security 
puts upon us: a responsibility to the 
best in our tradition that we must 
shoulder, not only for our own sakes, 
but for the sake of the world. . 


2, 
Basie Issues 


[THE Committee appointed by the 
National Council of the PPU 
to consider and report on issues re- 
lating to International, Industrial 
and Social order divided itself into 
two sections. That which dealt 
with basic long-term issues has now 
drafted an interim report, which 
does not necessarily represent the 
opinion of the movement as a whole, 
But it is of such interest and im- 
portance that we are publishing it 
section by section. This is the 
second section. Comments and 
criticism on the report will be help- 
ful to the Committee in preparing 
the final draft and will be welcomed 
by the Secretary, Dr. A. K. Jame- 
son, at 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 
1 Work is the purposeful exertion 

Be u oF 

of human energy both as a means 
to exercise and satisfy natural 
creative impulses and as a neces- 
sary measure for the preservation, 
continuance and improvement of 
human life, It is a mode of the pood 
life and should employ both body 
and mind. 

» In any society there will always 
* be work which it is necessary to 
do whether or not individuals would 
choose to do it, but it is desirable 
that there should be the greatest 
possible degree of choice, and even 
when work is done of necessity it 
may still be used as a means of 
self-expression and be performed 
with the pride of a conscientious 
worker. 

3 A true standard of values would 
* emphasize the importance and 
dignity of many so-called menial 
tasks which are essential to the 
well-being of society and would in 
all cases make the worker feel that 
the community appreciates his work. 

4 H In any society there will also be 

work involving mechanical and 
repetitive processes. These are not 
necessarily uncreative, but it is 
essential that there should be as 
much opportunity as possible for 
personally satisfying work. 

5. All work should be performed 

with the fullest sense of personal 
responsibility for the results as they 
affect society. This implies that 
work recognized as socially un- 
desirable should be refused. It also 
implies that the quality of the 
article produced or service ren- 
dered and the good of both worker 
and consumer must be the main 
considerations, not those of private 
profit or advantage. 

{;, While all conscientious work 
* deserves adequate remuneration 
the sole incentive to work should 
not be the expectation of monetary 
reward, but should include the 
desire for self-fulfilment and for 
service to the community. 
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Feature-letter: Mr. Wellock 


replies 


Yes, a Servile State! 


ME. H. N. LOCH’S letter is 
= very interesting, but 


repetitive machinery and of the con- 
veyor belt. Ihave studied the effects 


SEVENTH DAY 
LUCKY 


This story of Mexican bandits was 
told by Harold Chance of the 


May 3, 1946, PEACE NEWS—5 


LETTERS 
Quick on the draw 


As a life worker for the cause of Peace, 
and as a member of Peace Pledge Union from 
its inception I am most discouraged and dis- 
appcinted that you hold silence with respect 


ishing’ isti illogical. of repetitive labour on _ personality . . . to a letter I addressed to you the other week 

astonishingly unrealistic and ty BP habits d th k a7 American Friends Service Com- suggesting that all members of PPU who 

In building up a case against the on social habits, and on the worker's ° : re rane ase Te hie MelGe 

Servile State on the conditions of a mental attitude to politics and re- mittee at) qeaiteeling tM d40lton | ae ee abatract theory, should fake a: praes 

select section of the Civi!"Service, he ligion. and I have come to the con- recently, tice of writing a letter of thanks | and en- 

} ; } : q 47) couragemen o any o our Jegislators who 

" evades the very issues I have tried to clusion that total war and the servile GOON Me ort Chariote Tombe etn | soto vcr wiscomstinces epeak words of peaces 


expose. His argument runs thus: 
ivil Servants retain the creative urge. 
The socialization of industry will transform 
industrial workers in civil servants. 
Therefore under nationalization the workers 
will experience a rebirth of the creative 
urge. 


state are the logical and ultimate 
outcome of highly-specialized indus- 
trialism. 

I do not criticize the workers for 
the way they spend their leisure 
much less blame them. It has never 


American Quaker had been sent 
to the YMCA at Tetecala in Cen- 
tral Mexico to relieve the secretary 
who had fallen ill, the place was 
raided by bandits. Charles was 


I related in that letter how I had just 
written to Mr, Ernest Bevin for his Port 
Talbot speech, and that Mr. Bevin had replied 
thanking me. Never have I missed a single 
opportunity of doing this sort of thing, because 
I believe it to be of prime importance. We are 
quick enough on the draw when any politician 


Vv tel for Mr. Loch the 2 5 3 says anything inimical to the cause of peace 
1e Pee neortana y mot one thing but occurred to me to call them selfish. marched by his captors into the | —then for God's sake let us be equally respon- 
at Iv1 ot ie Me diiided'un inte four What I have tried to do is to under- mountains, where he helped them | sive to anyone who speaks one public word in 
$9 many. can e@ Y K ; pil Or I stand the origin of their attitude to k thei ” food while they threat- favour of the abolition of war, however bad 
<: or five sections which are as distinct lifevasea wholes and-then. to. discover coo eir re y é his previous record might have been ‘* There 
rd f th h is from > i : Ove ened to kill him within a week if a | is more joy in Heaven over one sinner that 
( rom one another as cneese Is m ways and means of removing the £ repenteth " 
: Ss g 2 oe ake 
oy { chalk. Some of it is shrouded in Goises. That. I know is a big job ransom of 1,000 dollars was not HENRY BARRATT. 
P, traditions which give it a glass-case ith th aE Lente chort forthcoming. 135 Padfield Main Road, 
at distinction. This is the blue-blooded ee ene eee eee ae nee ity om Mad helay Hee eele 
te tj avhichMinelades! thea Boreign age, as it affords little scope for ex- |, It was not. The AFSC had faith in (Space considerations alone kept the letter 
a section, h ie ihe ~  perimentation. Still, we must not Charles, but had to prevent the | °" ofsour (paves —Ed- EN.) 
Office and the diplomatic corps. give up. ries, é 
r- There are also several middle-class TINHE other week a lively Mexican government sending sol- | One step forward 
if and working-class sections. But to i correspondence inthe Bin diers into the mountains! Sie a 
di < Shand : § 4 - p s the step towards making decisions of 
It Book Se Speed Liat aap veath, mingham Press revealed some start-| On the third day, Charles was bound | UNO effective, described in PN, April 12, 
oy Pood Lord! ’ ling figures of factory absenteeism to a tree and during the night the TT eiaiee Seis ral ate Sa eee 
{ : , ‘ . 5 A a o 
1e The characteristics of Grade 1 are tradition, due to a mid-week football match in leader of the bandits sat at his side | implement Article 41 of the Charter. This 
family, the very select public schools, Oxford the city. On that day, by the way, and started to talk. “ We like | article covers the duty of members of the 
. or Cambridge, high salaries, short hours, air three football matches were attended oh id, d d a United Nations in regard to action to be taken 
e~ and dignity galore. Grade II: family, but less by 170,000 ] L you, e said, and we nee a man | py the Security Council short of measures 
ny blue blood, lower-grade public schools, the te: ’ _ people. ast week a like you.” Charles asked if he | involving the use of armed force. It entails 
id university, family to a slight degree, and quite Minister said some strong thing's could think it over! complete or partial interruption of economic 
* a bit of lah-di-dah. There are many variations about the effect of mid-week race 5 relations and of sea, air, postal, rail, tele- 
e- of this grade. meetings on coal output hile th On the seventh day his colleagues | graphic, radio and other means of communica- 
'y Grade III, say, the teaching profession. This oe utput, while € wondered whether they had sen- tion and the severance of diplomatic relations. 
vy grade makes up for family, with hard work Jockey Club announced that no more death Th It is, of course, a preliminary to Article 42 
ie and high-pressure education. It enjoys reason- sych meetings were due to be held in tenced Charles to death. Them, | which provides for action to be taken by air, 
ably good salaries, short hours, long holidays ; however, over the long-distance sea or land forces. In the case of this bill the 


and some social prestige. Then come the lower 
orders in the above, and after these thé bulk 
of the post office workers. Where the miners 
wil! be placed I cannot say, but I could make 
a shrewd guess. 


I want now to ask Mr. Loch this 
question. Were the British Govern- 
ment to nationalize a two-mile con- 
veyor or belt tomorrow, would the 
workers on that belt be on all fours, 
as human beings, with middle-class 
civil servants? He assumes that they 


mining areas before October. This 
does not signify that only miners are 
guilty of taking a day off to attend a 
race meeting, but that we happen to 
be in a coal crisis, Attendances at 
professional football matches are now 
on so large a scale that big extensions 
in accommodation are being under- 
taken and planned. In one case 
recently overcrowding caused thie 
death of thirty people, 


phone Charles announced that he 
"vas back at work. 


He had convinced the bandits of the 
importance of the work he was do- 
ing in Tetecala and they decided to 
let him return. They accompanied 


him as far as the valley, trusting 
him not to notify the police for 24 
hours. 


SWEDEN’S 


Government will be able to comply with re- 
quests from the Security Council without 
reference to Parliament by making an Order 
in Council. Even those who are not disposed 
to challenge our commitments under the 
Charter or do not see how easily action which 
begins with the breaking off of all communi- 
cations can quickly lead to war, should surely 
hesitate to describe as a step forwark the 
possibility of taking such a vital decision by 
an Order in Council, under which persona 
offending against such orders can be arrested 
and tried. Surely this is a further encroach- 
ment on both democratic principles and the 
freedom of the ‘individual ¢ 


F would, and condemns middle-class These are merely signs of the times, STUART MORRIS. 
U critics who deny it. Further, he asks straws on the wind, evidence of the ACADEMIC ATOM 4 Brookside Road, : 
s for thie credentials of people who con- tree mind and the mass_ society. Golders Green, N.W.11. 
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‘OBSEPVER’ CONTINUED 


is, according to the rules of the old 
world, a very right and proper policy 
vis-a-vis Russia. Nevertheless, it 
must lead to a fearful armaments race 
and finally to atomic war. 


Offer disarmament 
yr the democracies are to live as 
free societies, they must clearly 
envisage a near future when they zive 
up, once and for all, the idea of de- 
fending themselves by force of arms. 
If that idea is cleared resolutely out 
of the way, they are free to offer 
Russia complete disarmament, and ito 
take thi initiative in making the 
offer. 

If Russia sincerely desires peace, 
she will not reject the offer. If she 
does reject the offer, the world will 
know that she does not desire peace— 
and the hold of the Communist parties 
outside Russia iver the working-class 
will be enormously weakened and one 
of the major obstacles to a peaceful 
association of European democracies 
removed. The Russian myth is fad- 
ing already: by proposing disarma- 
ment we can dissipate it. 


Policy towards Spain 


WHAT is to be done about Spain? 

Churchill’s mistaken policy of 
publicly encouraging Franco during 
the latter period of the war has been 
a burdensome heritage to the Labour 
government, which is in danger of 
allowing the anti-Franco initiative to 
pass into Communist hands. Mr. 
Gerald Brenan, the author of a very. 
good book on contemporary Spain, 
makes the following suggestion in a 
letter to The New Statesman (Ap. 
27). 

“If the Government wishes to get rid of 
Franco, all it has to do is to forget about 
foreign trade and apply pressure. Ambassador 
Hayes’ new book show how extremely sensi- 
tive the regime was during the war to any 
threat of petro] sanctions. But this will not 
bring in the Giral government; nothing, in 
my opinion, short of war can do that. It will 
probably produce a Monarchist regime with 
elections which the Socialist party and most of 
the Republican party will collaborate with. 
Tf we are to have a foreign policy that con- 
sotts with our national ideals and way of life, 
that I submit is what we ought to do.” 

That seems to mz good.advice: for 
I am convinced that British foreign 
policy in Western Europe urgently 
needs to become positive—for social 
democracy and peace. 
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Policy resoJutions | 


All out against conscription 


HE SUNDAY SESSIONS DEALT WITH THE BASIS OF MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE UNION, AREA RESOLUTIONS AND THE DRAFT STATE- 


MENT ON _ IMMEDIATE 


ISSUES. 
FAVOUR OF DISARMAMENT AND IN 


AMENDED RESOLUTIONS IN 
OPPOSITION TO MILITARY 


AND INDUSTRIAL CONSCRIPTION WERE CARRIED. 


IM ICHAEL TIPPETT, = speaking 
on the Basis of Membership, 

said that in his opinion, additions to 

the Pledge would make for disunity. 

What held them together as a movement 
was the renunciation of war, and on this 
limited and special ground they were at one. 
Despite the negative aspect of the pledge the 
practice of the implications of it, was a posi- 
tive moral action. They should accept its 
qualities of strength, clarity, simplicity and 
beauty. After renouncing war one can diverge 
in view on almost any other subject; but 
without that divergence you would not be a 
representative body. 

The reference back of Council’s recommenda- 
tion on the grounds that membership does 
not involve any financial obligations was lost 
but the Chairman stated that the question of 
such obligations were still under discussion by 
Council}. < : 2 

C. W. Hope Gill was against imposing a 
financial obligation on members. Dick Shep- 
pard had never intended this. Nor must we 
change his words, of which we did not realize 
the full implications. 

Minnie Pallister said the renouncing of evil 
was the most positive thing possible. A nega- 
tive affirmation can set in motion a train of 
positive results. 

Patrick Figgis was here given a_ special 
opportunity to express his own views. The 
present tendency, he said, was for the PPU 
to cease being a movement, and to become 
merely an association. There were as many 
staunch pacifists as ever, but they no longer 
directed their energies to group activity. 

Our efforts should be directed towards 
enabling Great Britain to give the world a 
moral lead. It was not realistic to urge men 
to renounce al} violence, but to persuade them 
to refuse to support inter-state war, to be 
willing to accept the consequences of unilateral 
disarmament, ta work for a policy of disarma- 
ment down to a policing level. 

Beginning from where the Union now stood 
he suggested retaining the pledge as the basis 
of membership, and the Affirmations with 
their present standing; concentrate energies 
in the political field on the policy he outlined; 
and allow an associate membership for those 
who wish to work with us for this end but 
who are not absolute pacifists. 

Frank Dawtry hoped that they would not 
alter the pledge by one word, particularly if 
the intention was to dilute the renunciation of 
war which it involved. The only change 
necessary was a change of heart. This was 
not original, but he did not despair of it. 

Bernard Taylor found the “unity” of the 
present pledge illusory. A purely personal 
renunciation had come to mean almost nothing 
except to the individual involved. They were 
in danger of saving their own souls and letting 
the rest of society go hang. A time of rela- 
tive peace should be their opportunity to in- 
fluence opinion. Personally they had to re- 
nounce not only war but usury—and the other 
seeds of war. 

Mary Murry appealed to AGM to be realistic, 
and to recognise that the General Secretary 
knew better than anyone the state of the 
Union, To enlarge the pledge’ might be gen- 
uinely responsive to changed circumstances. 

John Barclay agreed that a great many 
pacifists were now doubting the pledge and the 
Movement based on it. But under whatever 
name ‘“ world-policing " went it could not be 
supported by pacifists. 

John Middleton Murry pointed out that this 
matter arose at the end of a_ considerable 
period of frustration and perplexity. Was a 
mere re-affirmation of the pledge to mean 
that the only way to peace was through per- 
sonal renunciation of war? That would in 
itself transform the pledge, and such a step 
should only be taken deliberately. 

LACK OF INSPIRATION 

John Morley alleged that Groups had re- 
frained from subscribing to the limit because 
of the lack of imagination and inspiration at 
Head Office. Certainly, if war renunciation 
were to mean merely escaping service in the 
Forces it would be easy, negative and immoral, 

Bill Roberts thought the Genera] Secretary 
was right. We were losing members and 
there was no general agreement on what. we 
should be doing. There would be none until 
a further crystallization of thought was 
reached. 

Harold Bing felt that the fact of our being 
limited to absolute pacifists would not debar 
us from influence among other people; that 
would be proportionate to our works, not to 
our numbers. 

Alex Wood, replying to the debate, found 
himself in substantial agreement with the 
critics of the pledge. It was good on occasion 
for things to be shaken up so that those which 
are unshaken may remain. The interpretation 
of the pledge should still be left to the in- 
dividual. He was concerned not only at reach- 
ing near-pacifists, but also the pacifists now 
outside the Union—perhaps five times as many 
as were inside. 

He reminded AGM of the Four Affirmations 
—-the cornorate interpretation, so far. of the 
pledge. We now needed a statement in com- 
parable but more concrete terms, and this was 
a task for the two “ policy ’* committees. 


Conscription and Youth 


THE first of the two Area Resolu- 
tions discyssed was moved by 
Minnie Pallister for the South FEast- 


ern Area. It affirmed 

belief in the supreme authority of the mind 
and conscience of the human personality.” 
and declared ‘‘ opposition to compulsory war 
and training for war” to obligatory alter- 
native service, and to the prostitution of 
vouth to militarism in any form.” 

The idea of the inevitability of war was 
fixed in the minds of our bovs and girls at a 
malleable age, she said. We should stand 
against war itself but more especially against 
the public opinion which sustained war. 

If we made our Government feel we were 
in earnest against having our youth prepared 
for war it would strengthen their hand in 
nursuing policies of peace. We must set our 
face like a flint against conscription. 

Frank Bristow (Hastings) seconded. As a 
conscript of nn earlier war he wns. convinced 
of the futility of uprooting youth at an im- 
pressionable age. 

Roger Page moved the London Area amend- 
ment. If the proponents of the resolution he- 
lieved in the “‘supreme authority of the mind 
and conscience’' they must vo further and 
resist industrial conscription. He would rather 


Maurice Rowntree — 
Memorial Appeal 


ON Sunday morning, Maud 
Rowntree recalled that two 
years ago, Maurice stood on the 
platform with them. His spirit 
was still with the PPU, and it 
should be kept alive there, as it 
was manifested in his life, in re- 
conciliation and love. It had 
been felt that it would be fitting 
to have a place where men could 
go in the midst of nature to learn 
to tread the path he trod, as a 
memorial to him. 
It was not possible to open such 
a conference centre without 
money. It was not necessary 
to “appeal” to the movement. 
They knew and loved Maurice 
Rowntree, and would give what 
they could because of him. 


go to hell under his own steam than to heaven 
under“ direction.” Sebastian Saldanha, 
seconding, thought the original resolution a 
good example of loose thinking. 

Laurence Housman could not support either 
resolution or amendment. It was the policy 
that’ required conscription which should be 
attacked. Once the nation had accepted the 
policy of ‘unconditional surrender” it had 
no right to shirk the responsibility of carrying 
it out. They must be sure to hit the right 
nail on the head. 

Michae! Tippett thought it was the nature 
of the country which should influence our 
attitude towards domestic compulsion. He 
opposed military conscription because of its 
demands on youth, which should not he re- 
quired to bear our responsibility. 

Roger Page, in reply, said he had no 
objection to planning. But he objected to a 
man with a plan in one hand and a big stick 
in the other. 

_ Minnie Pallister, winding up for Ahe resolu- 
tion, withdrew the word “‘ compulsory ” before 
““war,’’ so that the sense was clear, but she 
resisted the amendment because it was unwise 
to tag industrial conscription on to the end. 
The whole question of freedom and planning 
had to be carefully worked out. Meanwhile. 
they needed a simple statement on military 
conscription on which they were agreed. 

The amendment was carried and the 
amended resolution, as passed, reads: 

“This AGM of the PPU affirms its belief in 
the supreme authority of the mind and con- 
science of the human personality. It therefore 


declares its opposition to military and indus- 
trial conscription. 


WORLD FEDERATION? 


In Mmovingthe North-West Area resolution 
on disarmament B. W. Sidwell quoted from 
Observer ‘‘the need of a forward-looking 
initiative is desperately urgent . the life 
of this country depends upon extending the 
reign of Law between the nations the 
only thing to do at this level is to form 
an entirely new association of nations.” 

“Sovereign states are the war-making units 
of the world, and the PPU should have its own 
Ministers of Peace in every land fostering the 
idea of peacemaking.” 

Harold Bing said 
the resolution as 
ing the situation.” 

The two North-East Area amendments were 
then put to the meeting separately, the first 
carried by a show of hands. A card count 
was taken on the second part which resulted 
as fellows: 

For: 30 Green Cards and 105 White Cards. 

Against: 12 Green Cards and 67 White 

Cards. 
both 


that Brockweir opposed 
“ inadequately, understand- 


The Chairman 


carried. 
Will) Parkin 
Baines) 


declared amendments 
then proposed (seconded by 
Ron ait the Western Area amendment 
emphasizing the importance of this country 
giving a lead. 

Replying to the discussion on the original 
resolution B. W. Sidwell quoted Prof. Laski 
as saying that there already existed atom 
bombs such that five of them could destroy 
one half of the United States. Mr. Ernest | 
Bevin has already said: ‘‘1 am ready to meet 
anybody at any time in order to work out 
the foundations of world peace.” That needed 
our moral support. 

The resolution. as amended, was then carried. 
The amended resolution, which now reads as 
follows, was finally carried on a show of 
hands: 

“That to give united direction to the activi- 
ties of Groups, to promote singleness of pur- 
pose and to encourage concentration of energy, 
this AGM resolves that the PPU as a movement 
should devote its efforts te advocating dis- 
armament, with this country giving the lead, 
and the abandonment cf State Sovereignty.” 

In his closing address to the conference 
Stuart Morris said that they were the forward- 
looking minority; he could well understand 
why so many of the leading creative artists 
were in our movement. ‘“‘I do not think we 
ought to be measuring our thoughts or activi- 
ties in terms either of numbers or of time 
there is a sense of urgency and it is*real. 
Rut I suggest it is not to be calculated in 
terms of time. Peace is not an end in itself 
and we may miss the contribution which the 
pacifist movement can make if we regard it as 
such,” adding simply: ‘‘Tt is the atmos- 
phere of the Kingdom of God.” 


Referring to the reaffirmation of the PPU 
pledge he honed we would recover something 
of the old spirit of fellowship and inspiration. 
“We may pay too high a price even for 
unity, for unity must never he achieved at 
the sacrifice of truth,” he said. 

He concluded with the words taken from a 
recent letter from the Continent: WE ARE 
NOT MANY BUT WE ARE!” 


co + # 


Before the gathering dispersed Denis Davies 
and Sybil Morrison joined in paying tribute 
to Stuart Morris as the new National Chair- 
man, 


PETITION CAMPAIGN 
NOW LAUNCHED 


THE No Conscription Council 

points out that suggestions that 
it has already been decided that mili- 
tary conscription will go on for years 


are based entirely on surmise. No 
announcement of the Government’s 
intentions on this matter will be 


made for some time. 

The Council's petition campaign, asks MPs 
to ensure that no legislation imposing peace- 
time conscription shall be passed after the 
Emergency had been declared ended, assumes 
therefore on added urgency and calls for the 
immediate support of all opposed to conscrip- 
tion. Enquiries should be addressed to +Room 
16, Kingaway Hall, London, W.C.2. 

The petition is supported, among others, by 
Vera Brittain, Rev. Leslie Weatherhead, 
Clifford Curzon, Lady Snowden, Stephen J. 
Thorne, Rhys Davies, MP, Laurence Housman, 
Herbert H. Elvin, C. E. M. Joad and Lord 
Faringdon. " 

Lord Faringdon has become first presi- 
dent of the No Conscription Council. He 
is vice-chairman of the Fabian Society's 

International Bureau, vice-president of the 

Labour Pacifist Fellowship and a member 

of the Labour Party Group in the Lords, 

where he took a leading part in the dis- 

cussion on the National Service Bill of 1941 

on behalf of COs. 

Further support for the petition comes from 
J. Middleton Murry, Rev. Leyton Richards, 
Dr. A. D. Belden, Gerald Gardiner, and Mrs. 
M. Ridealgh, MP. 


Youth in the South 
IGHTEEN people took part in the 
EK Pp 
4 conference arranged by the PPU 
Youth Committee at Sherwood School, 
Epsom, over Easter. Sydney Con- 


beer was responsible for the confer- 
ence, which again proved enjoyable. 


Conference membars had travelled 
from Birmingham. Hull, Lewes, 
Taunton and Norfolk as well as from 
London, 


subject was the possibility of 
Albert Tomlinson spoke 
about Italy from his experience there with 
IVSP. After a period of hostility towards 
the British' due to our bombing of ftalian 
towns, the way was now open for a restora- 
tion of friendship provided that we gave them 
all possible economie aid. 

Wenzel Jaksch, leader of the Sudeten-Ger- 
man Social Democrats. He reminded us of the 
poor reception that he had received in 
England in 1937, when he came over to speak 
ngninst the inclusion of Sudetenland in Nazi 
Germany, compared with the favourable 
reception accorded to Henlein. He said that 
at least 100,000 Germans were involved in 
the anti-Hitler plot of 1942, and urged that if 
the rest of us were to live at peace with so 
industrious a people as the Germans they must 
be allowed themselves to work for peace. 

Mile. Chaton, a teacher from Paris, spoke 
of the legacy of hatred from the German 
occupation, Few of the people who now bought 
in the black market did so to obtain luxuries, 
but as the only means of obtaining such 
essentials as shoes and soap. One did not 
know what it was to rise from a meal in 
France without feeling hungry. 

I myself spoke on Monday in more general 
terma about the possibility of peace and the 
part that young people can play. 

The hospitality of our friends at the school 
again left nothing to be desired. My only 
regret was that so few were present; partly, 
I suggest, because PPU members who knew 
about the conference had not told their young 
friends about it. The school has been hooked 
again for next year. Any penitent PPU mem- 
ber can make amends! 


... and the North 


At a successful Youth Conference held in 
Great Hucklow, Derbyshire, recently, young 
people from all over the north of England 
heard Rosalind Rusbridge lecture on ‘‘ Con- 
scription and You.” 

To contain the discussion the last session 
was extendetl to nearly four hours. The 
result: A resolution signed by nearly all 
present, was sent to the Prime Minister, 
asking for the abolition of conscription; the 
resolution is to be printed in the form of a 
petition to be signed by peonle hetween 15 
and 925 veare old, and later sent to Parliament. 

A committee was elected to arrange a 
similar conference in the autumn with the 
same theme. A call was made to other young 
people to consider the founding of an organi- 
zation run for and by young people. to appose 
conscription and war. No action will be taken 
to found any such organization until the 
autumn conference. 


The general 
world friendship. 


MORE ‘BUILDING THE PEACE 


Lunch-hour meeting on international 
problems are to be resumed today at 1.15 
p.m. on Fridays at the Kingsway Hall, Lon- 


don, under the auspices of the National Peace 
Council. 


Sveakers and subjects include. 

May 2. Prof. Norman Bentwich on 
Middle East and the World’s Peace"; 

May 10. Paul Winterton on ‘“ Russia and 
Ourselves "; 


Mav 17, Sir Walter Lhyton on ‘“ Germany 
and Europe's Future ”; 


May 24. Dr. Heinrich Schmid, 
Government representative in 
“ Austria and the Pence”; 


Mav 31. Sir Arthur Salter, MP on “ Famine.” 
Admission is free. 


PPU JOURNAL 


No. I has been well received 


No. 2 ts now ready 


* 
Send 9d. for one copy of each 


or 54. for either one 
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